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ETERNAL PEACE. 

BY IMMANUEL KANT. 

(CONTINUED.) 
FIRST SUPPLEMENT. 

Of the Guarantee of Perpetual Peace. 

This guarantee is furnished by nothing less than the 
great artist nature (natura daedal® rerum). Though 
the course of nature is mechanical, yet it clearly mani- 
fests the purpose to develop the concord of men through 
their discord even against their will. Therefore this 
power, considered as working necessarily according to 
laws unknown to us, is called fate. But from the point 
of view of the purpose which it manifests in the course of 
nature, as the profound wisdom of a higher cause directed 
toward securing the final destiny of the human race and 
predetermining the course of the world, it is called 
providence. This power we do not of course see directly 
at work in the artistic constructions of nature. Nor again 
do we merely infer from them that such a power exists. 
But, as is always the case in every relation of the form 
of things to their final causes, we can and must, from 
these artistic arrangements, think such a power as exist- 
ing, in order to form a conception of their possibility 
after the analogy of the operations of man's art. The 
representation to oneself of their relation and agreement 
with the moral purpose which reason immediately pre- 
scribes to us, is an idea which theoretically transcends 
experience. From the practical point of view, for ex- 
ample, from the point of view of the duty of using this 
mechanism of nature to secure perpetual peace, it is an 
idea which imposes itself upon us and is well grounded 
in reality. The use of the word nature, when, as here, 
we are dealing simply with theory and not with religion, 
is more in keeping with the limits of human reason, which 
in respect of the relation of effects to their causes must 
keep itself within the bounds of possible experience. It 
is also a more modest term than providence. For in 
using the word providence we assume to know the mys- 
tery rashly put on of its unfathomable purposes and Ica- 
rian wings in order to approach nearer to its secret. 

Before we determine more exactly the way in which 
this guarantee of peace is accomplished, it will be neces- 
sary to examine the state arranged by nature for the per- 
sons who act upon her great stage, which makes peace at 
last necessary. Then we will try to determine the way in 
which she makes the guarantee. 

The arrangements provided by nature are these : (1) 
She has made it possible for men to live in all parts of 
the earth. (2) She has through war driven them every- 
where, into even the most inhospitable regions, in order 
to people them. (3) Through this same means she has 
compelled them to enter in relations more or less in ac- 
cordance with right. In the cold wastes about the Arctic 
Sea moss grows which the reindeer paws out from under 
the snow, in order itself in turn to become food for the 
Ostiak or the Samojan, or to be hitched to their sledges. 
The barren sand wastes have the camel, which seems to 
have been created for traveling through them, in order 
not to leave them unused. All these things incite won- 
der. Purpose becomes still more evident when we learn 
that besides the fur-clad animals on the shores of the ice- 
locked sea, there are also seals, walruses and whales 
whose flesh furnishes food and their fat the means of heat 
and light to the inhabitants of those regions. But most 



of all is wonder awakened by the foresight of nature 
shown in driftwood which, without it being known whence 
it comes, she brings to these treeless regions. For with- 
out this material the inhabitants could construct neither 
their boats, nor their arms, nor their huts. They like- 
wise have enough to do in their war against the wild 
beasts, to make them live at peace one with another. 

We must suppose also that it was nothing else but war 
which drove people into different regions. Of all the 
animals which man, at the time of the early peopling of 
the earth had learned to tame and to domesticate, the 
first to be used for war was the horse. For the elephant 
belongs to a later time when luxury came in with estab- 
lished states. Likewise the art of evolving certain kinds 
of grasses, called cereals, the original nature of which is 
no longer recognizable by us, as well as the multiplica- 
tion and improvement of fruits through transplanting and 
grafting (perhaps in Europe only the wild apple and 
pear) , could only have arisen where states were already 
established and property in land recognized. All this 
could have come about only after men had left the law- 
less freedom of the hunter, the fisherman and the shepherd 
and entered upon an agricultural life, — when salt and 
iron were discovered, which were perhaps the first widely 
sought articles of interchange between different peoples. 
Through this interchange men came into a peaceful rela- 
tion to one another, and even those far removed from one 
another were brought into intelligent association and 
friendly relationship. 

While nature has taken care that men might be able to 
live everywhere on the earth, she has at the same time 
despotically willed that they must live everywhere, even 
against their inclination. She has not however imposed 
upon them any sense of obligation thereto by means of 
a moral law, but has chosen war as the means of com- 
pelling them to fulfil her purpose. We see peoples, in- 
deed, the unity of whose descent is recognized by the 
unity of their language, as the Samo jades on the Arctic 
Ocean on the one hand, and on the other a people of kin- 
dred speech a thousand miles away in the Altaian Moun- 
tains. Between these another people, Mongolian in 
origin, warlike and equipped with horses, has thrust it- 
self, and thus driven one section of the tribe far away 
from the other into the inhospitable polar regions, whith- 
er certainly they would not have gone of their own ac- 
cord* In like manner the Finns in the northernmost re- 
gion of Europe, where they are known as Lapps, have 
been widely separated from the Hungarians who are re- 
lated to them in speech, by Gothic and Sarmatian peoples 
who have forced themselves between them. The Es- 
quimos in the north, who, entirely distinct in race from 
the other American peoples, are probably descendants of 
ancient European adventurers, and the Pescherae at 
Tierra del Fuego in the far South of America — what can 
have driven them into these regions except war, which 
nature uses as a means to people the earth everywhere ? 
But war itself needs no special motive for its explana- 
tion. It seems to be engrafted on human nature, and to 
be regarded indeed as something noble, to which man is 
incited by the instinct of honor, without any selfish mo- 
tives. Thus warlike courage, not only among the Amer- 
ican Savages but also among the European in the times 
of knight-errantry, was judged to be of great intrinsic 
value, not only in time of war (as is reasonable), but 
also as a ground of war. War has often been entered 
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upon merely to demonstrate this courage. So that war 
in itself is regarded as having intrinsic worth. Even 
philosophers have indulged in praise of it as something 
ennobling to humanity, unmindful of the saying of a cer- 
tain Greek : " War is bad, because it makes more bad 
people than it takes away." So much as to what nature 
does for the accomplishment of her purpose in reference 
to the human race as a species of animal. 

As to her purpose of bringing about perpetual peace, 
the essential question now is : " What does nature do in 
promoting this aim, in reference to the purpose which 
man's own reason imposes upon him as a duty ; what 
does she do in furtherance of his moral purpose ; how 
does she make it certain that what man ought to do but 
does not do, as a free agent, shall be accomplished, with- 
out detriment to his freedom, by compulsion of nature — 
and that, too, in all the three relations of public right, 
namely, national right, international right and cosmopoli- 
tan right. When I say of nature, " She wills that this 
or that shall take place," this is not the same as to say, 



" She imposes upon us an obligation to do it," for only 
the free practical reason can do this. The meaning is 
that she does it herself, whether we will or not {fata vo- 
lentem ducunt, nolentem trahunt) . 

Even if a people were not compelled through eternal 
discord to put itself under the restraint of public laws, 
war from without would compel it to do this ; because, 
according to the previously mentioned arrangement of 
nature, every people finds at its side another people 
crowding upon it. It must therefore form itself by inter- 
nal arrangement into a state in order, as an organized 
power, to be equipped against the neighboring state. 
Now the republican constitution is the only one which is 
fully in accord with the rights of man. But it is the most 
difficult to found, and still more difficult to maintain. 
Indeed, it has been asserted by many that such a state 
could be formed only of angels, because men with their 
selfish inclinations are incapable of maintaining an organ- 
ization of so lofty a form. So nature comes to the aid 
of the rational and universal will, which though honored 
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pies of morality. From these principles a good state 
constitution is not to be expected. On the contrary, 
much rather from a good state organization is the proper 
moral development of a people to be expected. Conse- 
quently the mechanism of nature, working through the 
selfish inclinations, which in their external relations nat- 
urally work against one another, can be employed by rea- 
son as a means of realizing its own purpose, viz., the 
reign of law, and thus of promoting and securing peace 
both within and without, so far as this lies in the power 
of the state. In this way nature wills irresistibly that 
right shall at last have the upper hand. Thus what men 
neglect to do, at last works itself out, though in very un- 
pleasant ways. 

" Bend but the reed too strong, it breaks ; 
Who wills too much, he nothing takes." — Bouterwek. 

(CONTINUED.) 



in itself is powerless in practice. She does this through 
exactly these selfish inclinations, so that it requires only 
a good state organization, which men certainly are capa- 
ble of forming, to so array their forces of selfishness 
against one another that the one will check the other in 
their disturbing influence, or even destroy them alto- 
gether. In this event the result, for reason, is the same 
as if neither of the forces existed. In this way the man, 
although not a morally good man, is nevertheless com- 
pelled to become a good citizen. 

The problem of the constitution of a state, however 
hard it may sound, would be capable of solution even by 
a race of devils, if only they had understanding. The 
problem runs thus : " How can a multitude of rational 
beings, who together desire general laws for their preser- 
vation, but every one of whom is in secret inclined to 
except himself from their authority, be so brought into 
an orderly organization that, although in their private 
sentiments they are opposed to one another, they may so 
restrain one another that in their public relations the 
result will be the same as if they had no such evil incli- 
nations ?" Such a problem must be capable of solu- 
tion. For it is not the moral improvement of men, but 
only the mechanism of nature which is in question. 
What we wish to know is, how to use this mechanism in 
the case of men in a way to bring the strife of hostile in- 
clinations among people into such relations that they 
themselves will compel one another to submit to restrain- 
ing laws, and thus bring about a condition of peace in 
which laws will have full force. This may be seen in the 
case of actually existing states, though they are very 
imperfectly organized. In their external relations they 
approach what is prescribed by the idea of right, though 
their conduct is not determined by the essential princi- 
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